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GOOD WORDS.—LL. 


Open to our young people a world of doing, and 
we shall open to them a world of living ; and when 
we have opened to them a world of living we need 
have no further concern regarding whether they will 
go from us or stay with us, because they will stay. 


—Henry W. Wiper. 
Said at Toronto Conference. 


LATE KNOWLEDGE. 
Lifting mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
My help doth come through the long summer days, 
They throng enfolded with the silvery haze 
Which seems more spirit than a thing of sense; 
And lo, a wonder!—that they borrow thence 
Clearness of outline: not the day-star’s rays, 
Illusion spoiling with their ruthless blaze, 
So fix each hill, sharp, separate, immense. 


And when to my death-hallowed friends there clings 
A tender mist of unavailing tears, 
That trembling ‘veil such revelation brings 
As never life’s full glare; straightway appears 
Divinely clear, seen in that softened light, 
What life’s hard blaze had hidden from my sight. 


—John White Chadwick, in the Outlook. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The autumn meeting of the Friends’ Associations 
came late this year, a number of other important 
meetings in which Friends would be interested hav- 
ing taken up all the earlier Seventh-days. It turned 
out, too, that we could hardly have had a more win- 
try day. There was a driving snowstorm all day 
long; and yet a large number of Friends came out, 
and the meeting house at Trenton was filled. There 
were delegates from as distant meetings as Hope- 
well, Va. Pasadena, Cal., and Short Creek, O., were 
also represented, but this was by Friends traveling 
or temporarily residing in the East. Daniel Willetts, 
of Trenton, was clerk of the Conference, and Maud 
Rice, of Newtown, Pa., assistant clerk. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. Carl Kelsey, 
of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In introducing him Daniel Willetts 
called attention to the development of the work of 
the Young Friends’ Associations that is marked by 
this meeting. Most of them have gone through 
much the same course of study of the history and 
disciplines and ancient testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. This work, though sometimes dry and 
seeming out of place in our live modern time, had 
yet been necessary because of past neglect and may 
now be a sound foundation upon which to begin the 
actual work of young Friends, that of being real 
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Friends in the midst of our own modern life. The 
Associations are now going earnestly and intelligent: 
ly into the study of social conditions that they may 
know how best to go about the practical Christian 
work that lies before them to do. 

Dr. Kelsey took up the subject of “ The Relation 
of a Meeting to the Social Conditions of its Neigh- 
borhood.” He spoke of the steps by which men have 
been coming up from savagery to civilization, and of 
some of the social problems of this progress that con- 
front all civilized peoples to-day, dwelling partieu- 
larly on the problem of poverty. The matter of alms- 
giving, of organizing charities, the causes of poverty, 
were discussed. 

A good general discussion followed and continued 
as long as the time would allow. One Friend ex- 
pressed the thought that in studying the problem of 
poverty, Friends, who are all comfortably above the 
poverty line, must remember that whatever the solu- 
tion may be, it is not likely to be agreeable to them- 
selves. They will probably suffer more or less by any 
remedy for poverty when it appears. It is likely to 
mean higher taxes, higher wages. We ought, then, 
to listen to any one who has a remedy—to the social- 
ist, the single-taxer—and see if there is any good in 
what he has to suggest. We ought to give a hearing 
to the unpopular reforms, and, as Aaron M. Powell 
used to say, we ought perhaps to identify ourselves 
early with some unpopular reform and help to work 
it for the very best that is in it. It is from among 
these earnest reformers that the solution is going to 
come, not from any one of the isms, perhaps, but 
contributed to by each. 

In the afternoon Dr. J. Russell Smith conducted 
what might serve as a model for a First-day School 
class in social study, or for a Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion meeting, in a series of meetings. The subject of 
the model meeting was “ The Problem of Giving.” 
Four ten-minute papers were read and discussed. 
The subjects were: “ Results of Indiscriminate Re- 
lief,” “The Necessity for Co-operation in Giving,” 
“ History of Charities Organization,” “ The Friend- 
ly Visitor.” After the class had discussed these sub- 
jects the discussion was thrown open to the whole 
meeting. There was a very helpful consideration of 
conditions in a city like Trenton and how to meet the 
problems of poverty in the community. 


Given the unknown brooding above our heads, 
our limited intelligence, the grievous and contradic- 
tory enigma of human destiny, falsehood, hatred, cor- 
ruption, suffering, death,—what can we think, what 
do? To all these questions a sublime and mysterious 
voice has answered: “Love your fellow men.”— 


Chas. Wagner. 
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BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 

The editors of the InrELLIGENcER have asked m« 
to write some account of the Baroness Von Suttner, 
perhaps the most noted of the delegates to the recent 
Peace Congress in Boston. 

As will be remembered, a number of these dele- 
gates, perhaps forty in all, accepted an invitation to 
visit Philadelphia as the guests of the friends of peace 
here, and spent three days, Tenth month 14th, 15th 
and 16th, in our city. 

As a member of the committee appointed to look 
after their entertainment here, I happened to have 
the Baroness and her friend and associate, the 
Countess Potting, under my care, and I was privi- 
leged to become somewhat acquainted with the 
Baroness in the several hours I spent in her com- 
pany during the few days mentioned. 

I was much impressed with her strong personality, 
her quiet dignity, and apparent depth of character, 
coupled with her suavity of manner and Christian 
courtesy. I had been somewhat conversant with her 
career from the newspaper accounts, but have learned 
more concerning it since her departure, and a por 
tion of her history I was privileged to hear from her 
own lips. 

Bertha Von Suttner was the daughter of Field 
Marshal Kinisky, a noted soldier of the Empire, and a 
member of the old Austrian aristocracy. She was 
born in Prague, June 19th, 1843. Her father died 
soon after her birth, and she became the sole care of 
her mother, by whom she was most carefully edu- 
cated. When she arrived at the proper age she was 
presented at the Vienna Court, and took a prominent 
place there, and while a member of the court circle 
she met the Emperor William I. It is stated that the 
aged Emperor was much impressed by her charms 
of manner and intellect, and they became correspond- 
ents, and letters are still extant testifying to the 
monarch’s admiration of the fair Austrian. 

In 1876, when she was thirty-three years of age, 
and in the midst of the brilliant life of the Court, 
she met young Baron Arthur Gundaker Von Sutt- 
ner. He was seven jears her junior, and the attach- 
ment which sprang up between them met with the 
vigorous opposition of both families, but disregard- 
ing all influences they were married, and the story of 
the twenty-seven years of their happy married life is 
said to be only rivaled by the romance of the Brown- 
ings. 

Disinherited, the young couple roamed from prov- 
ince to province, eking out a scanty existence, the 
husband working as an engineer, and the wife acting 
as cook and housekeeper. During these years of 
struggle and privation both the Baron and Baroness 
began literary work, and in it they achieved success 
and won fame as authors together. As freakish for- 
tune would have it, after attaining success by their 
own efforts, she also came back into her own, and the 
enjoyment of her family fortune, and she was wel- 
comed again into the aristocratic circles of Vienna 
society. But this brilliant circle soon found that its 


old favorite was a changed woman. She was found 





to have radical convictions and the courage to ex- 
press them, and it was not long till she had earned 
the enmity of both Chureh and Court. During the 
years of privation and struggle her character had 
strengthened and developed, and the society favorite 
had become the radical reformer—she, the daughter 
of the famous soldier becoming known as the “ Peace 
Angel of Europe.” Her work, “ Lay Down Your 
Arms,” has been stvled the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” of 
the peace cause. It was translated into three or four 
languages, and several hundred thousand copies were 


sold. 


The report became general on the continent that 








BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
From an amateur photograph taken in Phila- 
delphia in Tenth month, 1904. 


it was her influence over the Czar of Russia that 
prompted him to call the first Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 

[ was privileged on Sixth-day, Tenth month 14th, 
to accompany her to Swarthmore College, thence to 
Bryn Mawr College, ete., and the next day to escort 
her about the city, visiting the University at noon, 
and taking a long drive through the Park in the 
afternoon, returning to the hotel for a rest, and then 
acccmpanying her to the meeting in the Drexel In- 
stitute in the evening, taking leave of her late that 
night, after spending some time with her after the 
meeting. 

She had engaged in advance to leave for Washing- 
ton early First-day morning, or she would have been 
one of the number of delegates who attended our 
meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets that day, and 
] greatly regretted her absence on the occasion. 

The Baroness remained in this country only about 
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ten days longer, sailing on the steamer “ Deutsch- 
land,” Tenth month 27th. I recall with interest a 
note I have from her written on the steamer, and 
mailed on arrival, in which she makes acknowledg- 
ment of the attentions paid her, and speaks of the 
‘pleasant days in Philadelphia, and the hospitality 
and amiability which were lavished upon me in that 
splendid city.” 

To me the most interesting and instructive point 
in the career of this illustrious woman was the devel- 
opment of her character during the years of her 
struggle and privation, a development that probably 
would not have occurred but for the loss of fortune 
and position, which, however, it is pleasant to know 
came back after her crucial test and commitment by 
conviction to the cause of peace in Europe, and the 
avoidance of wars by International Arbitration, 
which beneficent cause is the most important which 
is claiming the attention of the civilized world to-day, 
and in which she has rendered such widespread and 
lasting service. 2.  @. 

THE PEACE WOMAN OF EUROPE. 

[Since writing the above, the following sketch written four 
years ago has come to me.—I. H. C.] 

Baroness Bertha Von Suttner is known as the 
“ Peace Woman of Europe.” She is known to every 
one who is interested in the question of arbitration, 
has friends in every part of Europe, and has been re- 
ceived by and has met the most of the celebrated per- 
sonages on the continent. Her work for universal 
peace among the nations has greatly strengthened the 
peace party abroad. Singularly enough, the Baroness 
is a daughter of a once famous warrior of the conti- 
nent—Field Marshal Count Frans von Kinsky, of 
Austria. She was betrothed to Prince Wittgenstein, 
who lost his life in battle, and it was the horror of 
his end which largely influenced her to devote her 
fortune and talents to promulgating the doctrines of 
peace. Later in life she met the Baron Gundaker 
von Suttner, a man who entirely sympathized with 
her views, and whose wife she became. In 1882 the 
Baroness wrote her first book, entitled “‘ The Inven- 
tory of a Soul.” Later appeared her work, which 
created a sensation in Germany, France and Austria, 
“Lay Down Your Arms.” This deals directly with 
the hard side of war, and the sham glories of physical 
victories, and is a powerful appeal for the substitu- 
tion of arbitration for force of arms. As a result of 
her writings the Austrian Society of the Friends of 
Peace was founded, and its work has been of an in- 
fluential character. She has a thorough knowledge 
of English literature. 


A CLOSED MEETING HOUSE. 


My attention was lately called to a “ closed meet- 
ing house” in New Hampshire, where, fifty years 
ago, was a little Friends’ meeting. It was an old- 
fashioned Friends’ meeting house, standing on a hill- 
side, overlooking a beautiful village of three 
churehes, three stores, an academy and hotel, with 
a population of perhaps four hundred. At one end 
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of the house, and a little in the rear, was a long shed 
for horses in stormy weather. For furniture within 
were rows of long seats with raised rails for backs, 
with a “high seat” and “facing seat” in front. 
There was an aisle through the middle, on one side 
of which sat the men and on the other the women. 
The stove in the center was a potash iron kettle, in- 
verted and set on a circular brick wall high enough 
for a hearth, to protect the floor, and a sheet-iron 
door to receive the wood. All was plain wood, with- 
out cushion or carpet or paint. There were about a 
dozen families belonging to the meeting, scattered 
among the hills, from one to ten or twelve miles 
apart. 

Our home was eight miles from the meeting, over 
a road up and down hill all the way. Twice in the 
week, summer and winter, the team was harnessed at 
nine o'clock, and we rode that eight miles to the 
meeting house, to meet other teams coming in from 
other directions, and sit down with from twelve to 
twenty, an hour or more, on those bare, uneushioned 
seats. There were two ministers (a man and a wom- 
an), who, with the elders, occupied the “ high seat ” 
as heads of the meeting. One or other of the minis- 
ters frequently spoke or offered prayer, and a few 
words were spoken by others; but there was always 
a long period of silence and hush of such stillness 
that the least sound could have been heard before a 
word was spoken, and sometimes the entire meeting 
was held in silence. I never heard singing in that 
house, and the sermons were not long, but always in 
the life, and no sermons ever heard since, however 
eloquent or learned, have impressed me like some I 
heard in those meetings, which have influenced all 
my life, and are as vivid in memory still as when I 
heard them in my youth. That meeting house 
seemed a Bethel to me, and I grew to look forward 
to meeting day with as much interest and longing as 
the hungry boy looks for his noon-day meal. Those 
ministers and elders and older members, one by one 
died, and most of the younger members moved away. 

I am not familiar with the history of all who re- 
mained in the East, but among those who moved 
West seven became recorded ministers of the gospel, 
and with others were instrumental in building up 
large meetings in four States. One with his wife 
were many years principals in a Friends’ Academy, 
and others taught in public schools. One with her 
companion were superintendents in Government 
schools among the Indians during three Presidential 
terms. Three were yearly meeting clerks. The 
nucleus around which has gathered members of 
eleven yearly and two continental meetings, and in- 
corporated as “ College Park Association of Friends,” 
which has just held its thirty-first semi-annual meet- 
ing, in which were present twelve ministers, repre- 
senting seven religious denominations and two uni- 
versities, came out of that meeting. 

Coming down to the next generation, I reeall in- 
fluential ministers in two yearly meetings. The prin- 
cipal of the Friends’ School at Providence, the pres: 
dent of Whittier College, the president of the Board 
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of Trustees of Pacitic College, and the wife of one 
of the professors in Penn College, are children ot 
parents who grew up in that meeting. One with her 
husband are principals of a large Government school 
in the Sandwich Islands, exerting an influence upon a 
generation of children that will be felt in the islands 
in all the future. One is a bank president and mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. One is teller in another 
bank, and others have official positions in San Fran- 
cisco and the State capital. Others have been presi- 
dents of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and influential workers in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and other associations of reform in seven 
Western States. 

Children of the next generation are now being edu- 
cated in Whittier College, Stanford University, Pa- 
cifie College, Penn College, Westtown and other 
schools, who will perpetuate the principles and teach- 
ings which have come down to them through those 
who grew up and worshiped in that meeting. 

A tree may grow old and die, but the life of that 
tree entered into its fruit, which takes root in other 
soil, and other trees grow from it. The life of the 
first kernel of corn lives in the blade upon which 
is now ripening the “full corn in the ear,” to 
be again planted and each kernel to bring forth its 
hundredfold, wherever corn is grown. 

The old meeting house still stands on the hillside 
overlooking the beautiful village, where it has stood 
a hundred years, but it is “ closed.” Many who toiled 
on rocky farms and worshiped in it lie in the grave- 
yard the road, enclosed with a half-buried, 
moss-covered stone wall, and overgrown with grass, 
but the influence of their lives entered into other 
lives, and has gone out into the world, permeating 
many lands and the islands of the sea; and the world 
is richer and better, and ever will be, for the lives, ex- 
ample and influence of those who three generations 
ago met together and 


across 


worshiped often in silence in 
the now “ closed meeting house.” 

How many modern “ Friends’ churches,” with 
their pastors, organs, church choirs and music, will 
leave a better record ? James Bran. 

College Park, San Jose, Cal., 11th mo., 1904. 


HOW CAN WE BE \ 
SINCERE IN OUR EVE 
DUTIES OF LIFE? 
{Address of Edward A. Pennock before the Friends’ Associa- 
tion of London Grove, Pa., Tenth month 23d, 1904.] 


MORE EARNEST AND 


tYDAY 


I 
I 


In considering any question such as this, I always 
like to get at the true, inner meaning of the words 
employed, for only thus can we be definite in our dis- 
cussions and correct in our conclusions. 

What is it, then, to be earnest? We speak of a man 
being in earnest, in contradistinction to the trifler, 
the mere time-server, or the man who has no aim in 
life. To be earnest or in earnest is to have a purpose 
and to be zealous in its pursuit. Yet we should hard- 
ly think of calling a man earnest whose purpose was 
to rob a bank, or defraud his neighbor, or knowingly 
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engage in any pursuit that would injure his fellow- 
men. No, the earnest man must have some noble 
purpose and be zealous in its pursuit. 

It appeals to me as a reasonable proposition, then, 
that no one can be earnest in the everyday duties of 
life unless he can find some high purpose in those 
duties, to which purpose he may unreservedly commit 
himself and all his powers. In other words, the earn- 
est man must be certain of himself, he must be sure 
that he is not throwing away his life, with all its 
splendid possibilities. 

Are our everyday duties such that we can give to 
them our best and find in them a purpose worthy of 
ouc highest ideal for ourselves? If not, then our first 
step must be to make them so. If there be aught in 
our everyday life that does not harmonize with our 
ideal of duty to God and man, then it behooves us to 
remove that before we can ever be in earnest. 

As a part of this, I do not mean that we must sus- 
pend the performance of all the little things that go 
to make up a busy, everyday life, in the vain hope 
that thereby we may be fitting ourselves for some 
lofty mission. To be faithful over a few things still 
remains the best criterion of duty done. Rather 
would I have us exalt the commonplace and dignify 
the daily round of tasks that sometimes seem petty 
and trivial. The surest way to earnest living is to do 
all to the glory of God, to practise the presence of 
God in all our thoughts, feelings, hopes, prayers and 
acts. I know of no other way to be earnest than to 
find a divine purpose in every activity of life and 
then bring to it our best. If we have activities that 
seem in no way to further what we conceive to be 
God’s intent for humanity, drop them. If we have 
other activities that are all right in their way, but ap- 
parently trivial, ennoble them, elevate them until 
they be co-operation with God, even if they be only 
plowing a field, or washing dishes, or sweeping a 
room. If there be a gift in us that we feel is not 
being properly cultivated, seek by all honorable 
means to find opportunity for its development. As 
far as possible simplify life, so that there may be 
some time and some strength each day for the un- 
folding of that in us which is of eternal worth. So 
shall we be sure of ourselves, able to see whither we 
are going and rejoicing in the way, yet everlastingly 
in earnest. 

Now what is it to be sincere? The root meaning of 
the word is, “ without wax,” i.e., pure honey, un- 
mixed with anything else. Sincerity is purity of 
purpose and motive. Can any motive be sincere that 
is not unselfish? It seems to me that it cannot. 

Unselfishness does not mean, however, the neglect 
and condemnation of self. It means the consecration 
of self to the highest ends. “ For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself,” approaches the best statement of pure. 
unselfish motive and method which we can formulate 
and live by. In it is suggested a line of development 
that may bring out the best that is in us and give a 
trend to our activities that will be along the lines of 
the greatest power. 

To harmonize self-consecration with the everyday 
business of making a living is a problem we all have 
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to face. To succeed in business and make a living is 
certainly honorable. The measure of success and the 
cost at which it is purchased are the points at issue, 
which every sincere man and woman must face and 
settle. To gain millions and lose peace, dwarf the 
soul, and sacrifice our highest ideals, is manifestly 
foolishness and failure. 


It is possible, however, it seems to me, to avoid 
both financial failure and soul ruin. To consecrate 
our business to the best service of the community in 
which we live, with the sincere desire to conduct it 
as a part of God’s plan to make the world a better 
place to live in, not for one or two out of a thousand, 
but for all, would seem to me the highest ideal we 
can mention. In following this ideal, no sincere man 
will be required to neglect his own family in order to 
benefit another, but the lines of necessity and luxury 
may have to be drawn more closely than is custom- 
ary. 

To the earnest and sincere man a necessity is any- 
thing that contributes towards making him and his 
family better servants of the common welfare. A 
luxury is anything that contributes merely to selfish 
enjoyment and sensual gratification. To be earnest 
and sincere calls for fine discrimination sometimes, 
but if we only have the spirit we are capable of set- 
tling all questions of life and conduct. 

As a final suggestion, then, I offer this: to be earn- 
est and sincere calls for a close walk with God. It 
calls for a fuller baptism of his spirit of love and 
power. It calls for a lowly listening that will not 
mistake his voice. It calls for prompt obedience, in 
the spirit of “ not my will, but thine be done.” The 
earnest and sincere man is full of that divine enthu- 
siasm that comes from a daily and hourly communion 
with the Spirit, which begets the knowledge that the 
everlasting reality, the ground of all souls and all 
events, is the God and Father of us all. To be earn- 
est and sincere, we must assume this spiritual reality 
and live as if it were true. Thus shall we know it is 
true. In the act of faith our faith is enlarged and 
grows by use. Lofty meditation joined with action 
brings the life of certainty. This is the ground of all 
earnestness. It also brings sincerity, for the highest 
sincerity is abandonment to the Spirit of God, that 
we may become instruments of His love and wisdom. 

In closing, I cannot do better than quote Edwara 
Rowland Sill’s little receipt for making everyday life 
more than a weary round, for making it rather a tri- 
umphant race to be won, in which the prizes are only 
for the earnest and sincere: 

“ Forenoon, afternoon and night, 
Forenoon, afternoon and night, 
Forenoon and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is Life; make this forenoon sublime, 


This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won.” 


The new man takes the old circumstances, and, 
bringing God to them, makes of them the new life. 


Phillips Brooks. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE DIVINE IN MAN. 

To the inward vision it is light, to the heart it is 
love, to the spirit it is an awakening, and to all the 
being it is an inward glow and peace that passeth 
understanding. 

The world needs this light. All those through 
whom it may shine should open the windows of their 
souls and let it pour in. He who refuses is not a 
friend to his God, to his fellow man or to himself. 

The greatest words that Paul ever spoke were ut- 
tered near the end of his life when he said, “ I have 
not disobeyed the heavenly vision.” Those who have 
the heavenly vision must not disobey it. Though it 
leads them through ridicule, hardship, incessant toil, 
poverty and even martyrdom, they must follow the 
voice. If they thrill with the message they must 
speak. 

The personality is nothing. If it gives the highest 
message it is only an instrument through which God 
pours a little of His truth. However imperfect the 
instrument may be, yet it has done its part if it utters 
the highest that is in it. The divine harmony is in- 
finite. Enough for one man if he can catch even a 
single strain of that ineffable music and let it sound 
through him to the world.—The Evening Gazette 
(Sterling, Ill.). ; 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


This book was first published in 1895, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the present edition* con- 
tains several new chapters. The style is much clearer 
than that of the old edition, though the spirit and 
general character of the earlier book have not been 
changed. 

The title alone would naturally appeal to Friends, 
and though the book is not written for Friends more 
than for all other people, there is much advice and 
suggestion in it that, if applied to our stated periods 
of silence, must make them occasions of real spiritual 
benefit. Much of the teaching, too, is in line with 
Friendly thought. The nearness of God, and the fact 
that each individual soul must depend on its own di- 
vine revelation, are points emphasized, as well as the 
thought that our chief concern should be to make 
the most of the present opportunity, rather than look 
forward in a vague way to some far-off future bless- 
ing. It is actual conduct, not belief alone, that has 
to do with soul growth. Yet the relation between 
thought and action is clearly brought out. 

The hopeful attitude toward life that the book in- 
spires, and the meaning and value it gives to the per- 
plexities and troubles and temptations that we must 
meet, will make it most helpful to all who give it 
thoughtful -attention. N.S. 

Baltimore, Eleventh month 21st, 1904. 


A Study of the Values and Ideals 
By Horatio W. Dressler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.35, net. 


* The Power of Silence. 
of Inner Life. 
New York. 
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RESIGNATION OF ELIZABETH POWELL 
BOND. 


It is with deep regret that the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College has to announce the resigna- 
tion of Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, in the retire- 
ment of whom from the very important position she 
has held at Swarthmore College for nearly nineteen 
years, the managers feel that words are entirely in- 
adequate to express their deep sense of gratitude for 
her valued services. She has filled a unique place, 
caring as she has for hundreds of young people dur- 
ing a most difficult period of their lives with a home- 
like motherly care, not an institutional guardianship. 
While others looked after the physical comforts of 
the students, and still others worked to increase their 
mental equipment, it was her privilege to point them 
to the needs of their spiritual natures, as well as to 
guide them socially and morally. In her gentle way 
she has always endeavored to strengthen character. 

She had gained courage and hope from her own 
life experiences, and her unfaltering trust fitted her 
to influence the young, sympathizing alike in their 
work and their recreation, cheerfully engaging in 
pastimes that must sometimes have been irksome to 
-her that their youthful spirits might not be clouded 
prematurely. May a sense of duty well performed, 
and a consciousness of having inspired many to de- 
sire to live nobler lives and think higher thoughts, 
comfort her in the years to come, for surely her 
Swarthmore “children will eall 


blessed.” 


arise and her 


ADULT SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1905. 


[Issued by the National Council of Adult School Associa- 
tions. Published in The Friend (London) for Eleventh month 
llth, 1904. This lesson scheme is issued on cards by the 
Orphans’ Printing Press, Leominster, England, at 1s. 6d. per 
100, or 3d. per dozen. } 


SUBJECT: THE VoIce or Gop. 


I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
January: 
1. The Voice of God in the Heart of Man, John i. 1-14. 
8. A Hearer of the Voice— (Abraham), Gen. xii. 1-9; xiii, 1-12. 
15. Obeying First Promptings— (Moses), Ex. ii. 1-15; Heb. xi. 
23-27. 
22. The Clearer Message, Ex. iii. 
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. Moses Learns the Goodness of God, Ex. xxxiii. 12-23; xxxiv. 
1-8. 
February: 
5. No Uncertain Sound, Deut. xxx. 
12. Joshua Obeys the Call, Joshua i. 
19. The Still Small Voice—( Elijah), 1 Kings xix. 
26. The Voice Resisted and Obeyed— (Jonah), Jonah. 
March: 
5. Isaiah Hears the Voice, Isa. vi. 
12. Isaiah Proclaims the Voice, Isa. viii. 9-22; ix. 1-7. 
19. The Voice Speaking through Adversity, Isa. lii. 13; liii, 1-12. 
26. The Gospel of the Prophet, Isa. lv. 
April: 
2. The Voice Heard through John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 1-12. 
9. God’s Voice Triumphant, Matt. iii. 13-17; iv. 1-11. 
16. Obeying the Voite Even Unto Death, Matt. xxvi. 36-46; 
XXvii. 24-50 i i J 
23. Easter Day—The EtéMnal Voice, Luke xxiv. 13-35. 
30. The Voice in Us, Gal. ii. 19-21; 1 John iii. 1-1). 
Il, THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF JESUS. 
May: 
7. A Glimpse into Christ’s Childhood, Luke ii. 41-52. 
14. The Life by the Lake, Mark i. 16-39. 
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21. A Sunday in Nazareth, Luke iv. 16-32. 
28. Wayside Teaching, Mark ix. 30-37; x. 13-16. 


=? < 


Ill. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS PROCLAIMED. 
June: 
4. The True Happiness, Matt. v. 1-12. 
11. The Value of Character, Matt. v. 13-20. 
18. The Law of the Letter and of the Spirit, Matt. v. 
25. The Law of Love, Matt. v. 38-48. 
July: 
2. The Hidden Life, Matt. vi. 1-23. 
9. The Parable of Nature, Matt. vi. 24-34. 
16. Judge Not, Matt. vii. 1-5; John viii. 1-16. 
23. Asking—Seeking—Knocking, Matt. vii. 7-12; Luke xi. 1-13. 
30. The Tree and the Fruit, Matt. vii. 15-29. 


IV. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AT WORK. 


(1.) The Principle of Freedom. 
August : 
6. Freedom from the Law (the Sabbath Day), Matt. xii. 1-14. 
13. Freedom to Think (the Canaanitish Woman), Matt. xv. 
21-28. 
20. Freedom of Sonship (the Prodigal Son—a parable), Luke 
xv. 11-32. ‘ 
27. Freedom to Worship (the Woman at Sychar), John iv. 4-29. 
(2.) Principles of Labor. 
September: 
3. Fellow-workers with Christ, Matt. x. 24-31; xi. 28-30. 
10. The Law of Increase (the Talents—a parable), Matt. xxv. 
14-30. 
17. Work and Wages, Matt. xix. 23-30; xx. 1-16. 
(3.) The Principle of Service. 
24. The Service of the Greatest (an example of Jesus), John 
xiii. 1-17. 
October : 
1. The Service of the Strong (the Good Samaritan—a para- 
ble), Luke x, 25-37. 
8. The Service of the Weak (Friendship’s utmost), Matt. 
xxvi. 6-13. 
(4.) The Principle of Sacrifice. 


15. The Earth is the Lord’s, Matt. xix. 16-30. 

22. Giving Ourselves (Levi the Tax-gatherer), Luke v. 27-32; 
Rom. xii. 1, 2. 

(5.) The Principle of Forgiveness. 

29. From Sickness to Health (the Man with the Palsy), Mark 
ii. 1-12. 

November: 

5. Forgiven yet Unforgiving (the Fellow-servants 
Matt. xviii. 21-35. 

12. Cleansed by Love (the Woman to whom much was For- 
given), Luke vii. 36-50. 


(6.) The Principle of Worship. 


19. Personal Attraction (the Disciple’s First Step), John i. 35- 
51. 
26. Acknowledging God (another step), Matt. xvi. 13-20. 


a parable), 


December : 
3. Seeing God (the reward of Worship), John xiv. 1-18. 
10. The Worship of Praise (Jesus entering Jerusalem), Matt. 
xxi. 1-16; Rev. vii. 9-17. 
Vv. OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


17. Waiting for Light, Psalm exliii.; xliii. 3. 

24. Christmas Eve—The Light of the World, Luke i. 77-79; ii. 
1-20. 

31. Walking in the Light, 1 Cor. xii. 31; xiii.; 1 John i. 5-7; ii. 
7-11. 


No special lessons have been set down on this sheet for the 
special Sundays observed by many schools, viz.: Missionary 
Sunday, March 12th; Citizen Sunday, October 29th; Temper- 
ance Sunday, November 26th; Peace Sunday, December 24th. 


" ° 4 ° ° e ° 

Christ comforted men for their sorrows with a posi- 
tive consolation, which made even their sorrows a 
source of strength.—Phillips Brooks. 
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BUILDING UP A MEETING. 

The Lord can, and does, send us workers from out- 
side our limits who are very helpful, but it would be 
difficult to find many meetings which have grown up 
from small beginnings, or have taken on new life, 
where there was not the essential element of growth: 
in the meeting itself—the one or two, whose zeal and 
confidence in God gave the life which must grow. 
These persons are usually not ministers; they have 
often quite limited gifts for service, but they have 
the faith that commands success. In other words, 
they are just common people like the rest of us, who 
are determined that their meeting shall grow.— 
Interchange (Baltimore). 


HINTS FOR A PEACE DAY LESSON. 


Golden Text: “ He made of one every nation oi 
men on all the face of the earth.’ Acts 17: 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems enough to 
make it quite clear that our Lord Jesus Christ came 
into the world, “ not to destroy, but to fulfill” the 
original purpose of God for the world of men ana 
women. When the prodigal came to himself, it was 
not to a new place that he traveled; it was to the 
Father’s house which had been waiting for him all 
the time. When all the world comes home to God, 
we are sure that it will be just the same. Rev. 21: 
24 (R V.), describing the City of God, says “ the 
nations shall walk amidst the light thereof”; and 
22: 3, “ the leaves of the tree are for the healing of 
the nations.” 

For individuals and nations, Christ says (as in Rev. 
21: 5), “ Behold, I make all things new.” Paul’s 
words agree with this: * If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature ” (or, “ there is a new creation ”’). 
But why is a new creation needed? Because we have 
not recognized that we are “ the offspring of God ” 
(Acts 17: 29) and “ made in the image of God” 
(Gen. 1: 27), and we have not lived in the spirit of 
children. Therefore the new nature (which is both 
old and new) must be received by men and by na- 
tions. 

The first Christians found that they did receive 

such a new nature. They found this out specially in 
their relations with individuals; so that it could be 
said of them, ‘* See how these Christians love one an- 
other.” In 1 John 4: 19 (R. V.) this love is ex- 
plained: “ We love” (not only Him, but all men) 
“because He first loved us.” 
So Paul writes to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 4:9): 
Concerning love of the brethren, ye have no need 
that one write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another.” 

It is true that even for the early Christians, love 
was not yet made perfect; they sometimes had to be 
reminded that they ought to “ love as brethren,” and 
we still need to be reminded. 

But if individuals have not remembered the law 
of love, nations, even so-called Christian nations, 
have forgotten it far more. Emerson once said: 
** Love as the basis of the State has never yet been 
tried.” But it must be tried, if the City of God is to 
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be established here on earth; for in that city, the 
Lamb is on the throne (Rev. 5: 6 and 22: 3). 

Yet at the very beginning, Paul felt that not only 
within the nation, but beyond it, the law of love must 
hold; he felt that quite new relations were estab- 
lished by Christ’s coming. He writes to the Colos- 
sians (Col. 3: 11), that now “ there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, or Barbarian (non-Greek) and Seythian.” 
Compare Gal. 3: 28. Why? Because God “ made 
of one all the nations of men,” and Christ came to 
make that oneness a reality for all. 

Now that His light has been given us, we can see 
evidences of our brotherhood everywhere. Men are 
not naturally enemies; in the depths of their nature 
they are friends. We are built on that plan. God 
has made us “ of one.” We can pity, we can love, 
people of any and every nation, as we learn to know 
them, and as the new spirit of love takes away the 
hindrances which of course do exist. Individuals can 
go on increasing in this broad, generous love; states- 
men can learn it; by and by nations will learn it, 
too, and act on it. 

Do not let us say that nations must wait till all 
their people are truly Christian, before thev begin to 
act on the Christian law. A small number of people, 
determined to be faithful to God’s law of love, may 
influence the policy of a whole nation in this diree- 
tion. And this must be done for England, and done 
soon, if we are to continue to be called a Christian 
nation. The law of kindness and merey is not known 
only to ourselves; even Buddhists and Confucians 
know something of it. We are sure of this, because 
God Himself has put it into their hearts. And if we 
have a surpassingly powerful motive for keeping that 
law of which they know nothing, how can we be true 
to God if we do not show them that “ we love because 
He first loved us?” How ean we expect them to re- 
ceive Christianity from us unless we do? 

A thoughtful Chinaman onee said, in returning 
a copy of the Sermon on the Mount which had been 
lent him, that the teaching was very good, but that 
he thought Englishmen and Frenchmen needed it 
more than his countrymen did. There are signs that 
this terrible reproach is beginning to be wiped away; 
that peoples and statesmen are learning a little of 
the fairness and humanity of Jesus Christ in inter- 
national relations. But it is full time that we learned 
more than a little; and we ean all have our part, not 
only in “ prayer for universal peace,” which the poet 
says “avails that blessed time to expedite,” but in 
working for it. Prayer would be for us only a sham 
if we did not also do what we can, making our con- 
victions felt, both in our influence on others, and 
wherever that is possible in political action, as vot- 
ing for those who will promote a peaceful interna- 
tional policy, and arbitration instead of war, so en- 
deavoring to “ hasten the day of God,” when the old 
evil or imperfect order shall be destroyed—that is, 
all in it that is evil, and therefore perishable—and 
when the new heavens and new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness shall be here; God’s building, but 
we having had the great honor of acting as His day- 
laborers.—War or Brotherhood? (London). 
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THE PURPOSE AND USE OF 
CONFERENCES. 

ConFERENCES, though not a disciplinary part of 
our organization, are about as firmly established in 
the usages of Friends as any meetings that we hold. 
They have arisen because we felt the need of taking 
counsel together, about the many things which we 
feel should engage our attention, in order to come up 
to the standard of an active and striving church. 
They serve two distinct purposes; one to give us 
more light and knowledge upon the subject which the 
conference for the day treats, the other to generate 
heat or enthusiasm to aid us in continuing a line of 
work about which we need, not so much larger knowl- 
edge, as added zeal. The first purpose is generally 
best served by one or more addresses from persons 
who have an understanding and grasp of the subject 
which the average This diffusion of 
We do not wish to work 
We want, 
wherever possible, to have real knowledge of condi- 
tions from expert testimony instead of conjecture 
about conditions. 


man has not. 
knowledge is all important. 
in the dark where 


light is attainable. 


It is, however, of very little use to acquire knowl- 
edge and large understanding except as a means for 
greater personal efficiency. The employment of 
speakers to tell us how to go to work and what to 
work at, presupposes an intention on our part to do 
work. As we go about the thing we have chosen to 
undertake, we want to confer with other people in- 
terested in doing the same thing, to hear their experi- 
ences and suggestions, to give and receive sympathy 
in mutual discouragements, or congratulations upon 
our successful efforts, and to plan for the continu- 
ance of the thing we are doing. The second province 
of a conference is to afford this opportunity. Nat- 
urally the strictly educational part of our work can 
advance faster than the executive. It is a shorter 
road to learn what to do than to put into practice the 








things we know should be done. This suggests that 
we need more conferences to plan definite work and 
talk about what we are doing and are to do, than of 
the sort where trained speakers diffuse new light. 

A ready speaker is always pleasant to listen to, and 
the ability of ready expression is one worth cultivat- 
ing; but, after all, the men and women whom we 
want to hear from are the ones who are doing work 
of the kind we are interested in, or who have ideas as 
to how it may be done. The practical man of affairs 
is often an indifferent speaker, but we want to confer 
with him and plan with him. The feeling is more or 
less general among committees on conferences that 
the first essential of holding one is to procure the ser- 
vices of a good speaker. 
of the time and place. 


This may be the necessity 
It sometimes is. We would 
encourage all Friendly organizations to sometimes 
hear from the best speakers they can find. But we 
also believe that the main dependence for the useful- 
ness of any series of conferences, such as are held by 
our Philanthropic Committees, ought not to be upon 
the occasional trained speaker, but upon the earnest, 
everyday people who can talk when they have some- 
thing to say, and who ought to be in possession of 
thoughts which they want to express, if they are 
striving to transmit the electrical enthusiasm aroused 
by the expert speaker into a working dynamic cur- 
rent. We hope that, while we make use of able 
speakers to the limit of our abilityand their time, that 
Friends everywhere will not forget that we need con- 
ferences where men and women with neither wit nor 
wisdom nor eloquence come together for counsel 
about things concerning which they hold a common 
abiding interest. 


Were a series of “ reyival meetings ” announced 
to be held in one of our meeting houses we would all 
The term “ revival” 
has an unpleasant odor with us. 


be more or less scandalized. 
It is a case of a 
good thing run into the ground. And then revival 
meetings, of the sort that still continued to be held 
in every nook and corner long after the days when 
the “ great revival” had swept the land, have been 
irretrievably mixed up with the miserable remains of 
a once meaningful, but now long since obsolete, the- 
ology. Besides, there is that theory that we ought 
not to have periodical revivals, but ought to be so 
alive all the time that we should need no reviving. 
Altogether, perhaps, we had best find some new term 
for the thing that would do no harm in almost any 
of our meeting neighborhoods. 





Such a series of meetings as were recently held in 
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Newell Dwight Hillis’s Plymouth Church (Congre- 
gational), Brooklyn, by W. J. Dawson, of London, 
and in Springfield, Mass., by Bishop Vincent, of the 
Methodist Church, seem to open up new possibilities 
in present-day religious work. A writer in the Con- 
gregationalist says of W. J. Dawson’s meetings: 


The messages were direct, practical, ethical and spiritual. 
They abounded in literary and historical allusions, but the 
preacher spoke for a verdict. He asked his audience questions; 
he pleaded with them. Mr. Dawson does not believe or preach 
that men are saved by magic. He does not talk of a mechani- 
cal salvation. Salvation to him is a reasonable process, and be- 
ing a Christian is a reasonable service. He does not reduce the 
Christian life to a system of observances. He does not discuss 
card-playing, theater-going, dancing, and the one hundred and 
one questions about amusement. Christianity is the idealiza- 
tion of all life. It is not the suppression but the consecration 
of all material delights. It includes all culture. It is the har- 
monious development of all of our powers. The New Testa- 
ment is not a code of behavior, but a statement of basal princi- 
ples. Every Christian must be his own statute maker. 

Mr. Dawson does not preach either the old or the new the- 
ology, though there is no difficulty in discovering just where lie 
his sympathies. He is not emotional, save when he speaks of 
the wounded, grieving love of God. He is not funereal; often 
the audience smiles, occasionally they laugh—they laugh, how- 
ever, at their own follies and inconsistencies. 

As far as immediate results are concerned, they may seem 
disappointing. Very few stood for prayers, fewer remained 
for conference. Mr. Dawson’s preaching starts them to think- 
ing; the life of their soul and its relation to God are worthy 
of their serious attention, they feel, after they have heard 
him. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

In the election of J. Pierpont Morgan to be presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art at New York, Siegfried Lilienthal, one 
of the best-known art critics in Berlin, claims to see 
increased danger that the United States will strip 
Europe of her art treasures. He has, therefore, be- 
gun agitation for international action to prevent art 
objects going to the United States. He has obtained 
written views from leading art directors of Italy, 
France, Spain and Germany. With one exception 
they all favor laws to prohibit the taking of works of 
art from Europe to America. “The question is 
really serious,” writes one. “It is obvious that our 
treasures of art will be more and more bought by 
American millionaires. One can see the time ap- 
proaching when our richest collections will have been 
transferred to the United States.” Another writes: 
“Unless we do something our sons will have to go to 
Chicago to see the jewels torn from the old crowns 
of European genius.” On the other hand, a distin- 
guished German writes: “ If works of art go to the 
United States, it is in the interest of art. The rich 
men there who buy works of taste and genius, either 
at once or later give them to public galleries. All 
who see them are benefited and the world’s pleasure 
in art is increased. If continentals have to go to 
America to see art it will do them good, for they will 
also see other useful things.” 

The Russian authorities, learning that an anti-gov- 
ernment demonstration in St. Petersburg was 
planned for the 11th, inserted in every leading morn- 
ing paper, in black-faced type, a warning to the peo- 
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ple not to congregate in the Nevski Prospect near 
the Kazan Cathedral. These warnings attracted 
seemingly the whole population to the broad thor- 
oughfare, and long before the hour fixed, in spite of 
the pleadings of the police, the throngs were so dense 
that movement was almost impossible. At one 
o'clock a red flag was waved in the heart of the 
crowd, ‘This was the signal for a hoarse roar, “ Down 
with autocracy!” and the singing of the Marseil- 
laise. Then like a flash squadrons of mounted gen- 
darmes that had been hidden behind the cathedral 
and elsewhere, charged upon the crowd, striking 
mostly with the flat of their sabers, and dispersed it 
in ten minutes. Over 100 known agitators were ar- 
rested, many were severely wounded, but none were 
reported killed. Socialist demonstrations on a 
smaller scale have occurred elsewhere, all demanding 
that the war shall end. The conservative liberals 
fear that these uprisings will put a stop to the reform 
measures entertained by the government, but Prince 
Mirsky still hopes that important concessions will be 
granted. 


A joint report upon the progress of Philadelphia 
school gardens has been issued by the Civie Club, 
Civic Betterment Association, Public Education 
Association and City Parks Association. It is printed 
in pamphlet form and illustrated with pictures of 
gardens, some just planted, others in flower of a sea- 
son’s crop and ethers with school children at work in 
them. The object of the report is to widen the in- 
terest in school gardens by showing what has been 
accomplished in those thus far laid out. There are 
six such gardens in this city, two of which are in the 
care of the city. Councils appropriated $3,500 last 
spring for these two. The work has been so benefi- 
cial to the children that, the report says, every ward 
should have a school garden. It is urged that a 
course be provided in the normal schools for training 
teachers for garden work. 

The thirty-eighth anniversary of the Pennsylva- 
nia Branch of the Universal Peace Union was held 
in Philadelphia on the 6th. The attendance was 
small, and most of those present were past middle 
age. Hayne Davis, of New York, urged peace peo- 
ple to say less about the evils of war and expend their 
energies working for a congress of nations; when this 
is brought about there will be no more wars. Among 
the other speakers were Hannah J. Bailey, of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, of Pittsburg. The resolu- 
tions were in line with those adopted at the interna- 
tional peace conference in Boston. 


The report of the Secretary of the Interior has 
some encouraging statements concerning the In- 
dians. Ten agencies have been abolished during the 
year, their duties now devolving upon bonded super- 
intendents of Indian training schools. Instead of 
issuing rations to able-bodied Indians they are now 
offered work at $1.25 per day of eight hours, build- 
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ing roads, dams, etc.; if they refuse to work they 
must get their food as best they can. By this policy 
12,000 Indians who have never worked before have 
become self-supporting. The report also gives the 
progress made in irrigation. During the two years 
since the passage of the irrigation act 39,956,040 
acres have been withdrawn for irrigation purposes, of 
which 4,045,130 acres have been restored. The 
charge for irrigated lands is from $25 to $35 per 
acre. 


The English Admiralty, in planning a new distri- 
bution of its warships, proposes to withdraw all but 
two from our coasts, leaving one on the Atlantic and 
one on the Pacific seaboard. An Admiralty official 
says: “ While the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain remain as they are, we do 
not need any warships over there. It is a waste of 
money to keep any there.” In connection with this 
it is interesting to note that sentiment in England is 
in favor of an Anglo-American arbitration treaty 
that shall be much more far-reaching than the Anglo- 
French treaty. 

According to the annual report of Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress, transmitted to both 
houses of Congress, on the 7th, the total number of 
printed books and pamphlets in the library is 1,179,- 





713—78,791 having been added during the past fiscal 
year. In addition there were 95,954 books in the law 


branch of the library, 121,266 manuscript pieces, 
75,861 charts, 384,418 pieces of music and 158,451 
prints. During the year there were 103,130 copy- 
right entries. 

The Naval Board asks Congress to order three bat- 
tleships built this year, as only one was built last 
year, and their program calls for two a year for ten 
years. In addition to the battleships the plan calls 
for one armored cruiser each year, and four scout 
cruisers, besides some destroyers and torpedo boats. 
Should these all be built the United States navy 
would take rank next to the navies of Great Britain 
and France, but it is to be hoped that Congress will 
not grant the necessary appropriations. 

By employing Pinkerton detectives from Philadel- 
phia, Governor Heyward, of South Carolina, has se- 
cured the arrest of five men for cruelly murdering a 
negro who had cursed one of them, and the men are 
now in jail awaiting trial. The Governor declares 
that negroes have certain rights which must be re- 
spected and says: “ The better element of our State 
demands that justice be done and the guilty parties 
punished.” 


Senator Stewart, on the 12th, introduced a bill to 
fix Presidential and Congressional salaries. It pro- 
poses to raise the salary of the President to $100,- 
000 a year; that of the Vice-President and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to $20,000 each, 
and that of eack Senator, Representative and Dele- 
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gate to $10,000. It is provided that the bill shall 
take effect Third month 5th, 1909. 


The German Socialists and Radieals in the Reich- 
stag do not respond to attempts to rouse their race 
prejudice. They jeer the war makers, side with the 
people of both Russia and Japan, and have no fear 
of * the vellow peril.” 


BIRTHS. 
BIDDLE.—At Millville, Pa., Seventh month 25th, 1904, to 


Dr. John William and Edna Eves Biddle, a son, who is named 
Charles Chandlee Biddle. 


JONES.—At 987 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, on the 1st 
of Eleventh month, 1904, to Howard E. and Florence L. S. 
Jones, a son, who is named David Forrest Jones. [In this no- 
tice last week the name of the father was incorrectly given.] 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., on the 5th of Twelfth 
month, 1904, to Edgar and Eleonora Haines Lippincott, a son, 
who is named J. Edward Lippincott. 


MITCHELL.—Eleventh month 26th, 1904, to David Terrace 
Mitchell and Pauline Matlack Scull Mitchell, a daughter, who 
is named Florence Scull Mitchell. 


DEATHS. 
AMBLER.—At the home of her daughter, at Bristol, Tenn., 
Rachel W., widow of Jonathan Ambler, in her 85th year; a 


member and elder of Little Falls Meeting, Harford County, Md. 
Interment at Little Falls. 


FOGG.—At Salem, N. J., Twelfth month 8th, 1904, 


Mary &., 
widow of Aaron A. Fogg, in the 84th year of her age; 


a mem- 
ber of Salem Monthly Meeting. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

MARSHALL.—Eleventh month 14th, 1904, after a lingering 


and painful illness, at the home of his son-in-law, William H. 
Richter, 1428 South Fifty-eighth Street, Philadelphia, William 
Humphrey Marshall, son of Ezra and Philena Cranston Mar- 
shall, of Chester County, Pa. Interment at Fairhill, Philadel- 
phia. 


MARSHALL.—Suddenly, Tenth month 28th, 1904, Deborah 
Walker Marshall, daughter of Sarah C. and the late Asahel 
Walker, of Sadsbury, Lancaster County, Pa. William Hum- 
phrey Marshall (her husband) survived her almost three 
weeks, being a great sufferer, for whom she had unceasingly 
cared, though herself in severe bodily affliction. 

Seldom do we find combined so many virtues to embellish a 
rare Christian character. She was the embodiment of love, of 
hope, of patience, and of broad charity. Truly “ may her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.” A dutiful daughter, an_ 
affectionate sister, a faithful loving wife, a devoted mother, 
and a loyal friend. Verily hath she inherited the legacy of 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” Her own lines of sympathy to a dear 
bereaved relative seem singularly applicable to herself: 

“ Lift up thine eyes! Behold, behold! 


The wearied sheep is in the fold. 

Over the rugged path of thorns, 

If the night was dark, the daylight dawns. 

Though great hath been her anguish here, 

And torturing pains for many a year, 

How sweet God’s promise, full and free, 

Loved wearied one, come unto me, 

Enter thy rest, thy crown is won, 

Dear patient heart, well done, well done !’ 

E. H. W. 
PRICE.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1904, at her home, Win- 

field, lowa, Mary E. Price, widow of Thomas C. Price, aged 78 
years, formerly of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Baltimore 
County, Md. 


PYLE.—On the 4th of Twelfth month, 1904, Mary B. Pyle, 
in the 76th year of her age; a valued member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—At his home, near Parkesburg, Pa., Twelfth 
month 6th, 1904, Jesse Webster, in his 63d year. Funeral at 
Christiana Meeting House. Interment at Bart. 
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ELIZABETH CADWALLADER DIAMENT. 


She was the daughter of Yardley and Christiana Moore Cad- , 
wallader, and great-granddaughter of Joseph Moore, a mis- 
sionary among the Indians, and a preacher in the Society of 
Friends. The missionary spirit was perhaps inherited, for 
Elizabeth Diament was for fifty years an active member of the 
Board of Managers of the Rosine Association of Philadelphia. 
She was regarded as the mother of the Home, and commemora- 
tive exercises were held to celebrate the close of her half cen- 
tury’s work for unfortunate women. Through her kind and 
judicious Christian interest in these, scores of women have be- 
come useful members of society instead of being its outcasts. 
During all these years of service Elizabeth C. Diament attended 
carefully to the needs of her family, being one of the old-time 
housekeepers, in whose house kitchen utensils are made to 
shine, and everything for the table is made at home. 

Her husband sympathized with her in her work, and opened 
his home to her friendless charges when they needed a shelter. 
To little fatherless children they opened both home and heart. 


NOTES. 

Attention of Friends is called to the fact that the regular 
semi-annual series of meetings held at Millville, Pa., convenes 
next week, as follows: Monthly Meeting, the 21st; Half Yearly 
Meeting, the 22d, and the General or Youth’s Meeting, the 23d, 
all at 10 a.m.; Meeting of Ministers and Elders, the 2lst, at 3 
pm. The presence of concerned Friends from other sections 
is always appreciated. K. 


The Literature and Social Section of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia will hold its regular meeting for 
Twelfth month on Second-day, the 19th, at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: Debate, “ Resolved, That refusing to 
bear arms is compatible with patriotism.” A recent visitor 
to New York city will give an account of the activities of 
young Friends there. “Impression of an American Student at 
Woodbrooke Friends’ Settlement for Religious Study ” will be 
given in readings from the letters of Arthur Dewees. There 
will be recitations and music. After the stated exercises there 
will be a social hour. 





The Bible study meetings in Race Street Meeting House, un- 
der care of Young Friends’ Association, at 7.30 p.m., First-day 
evenings, from this on to the second First-day in First month 
will work with the subject to be treated by Prof. Fenn, of 
Harvard University on that date in view. It will be “ Jesus 
the Man in His Time.” Next First-day, the 18th, the subject 
will be the “ Boyhood and Youth of Jesus: Roman Rule in the 
Land at the Time.” In meetings following, “ Jesus’ Life in 
Galilee ” and the social life of the people, his life in Jerusalem 
and social condition of city life at the time will be taken up. 
After this the teachings of Jesus and his inner life as given in 
the parables, and “sermons ” and all the “ sayings ” that have 
come down to us will be considered in three or four meetings. 
There has been a good attendance at these meetings, with 
about twice as many when Prof. Gilmore spoke. Those who 
do not attend’ the preparatory meetings cannot get as much 
out of the special addresses. 


The Interchange, issued by Friends of the “ other branch ” in 
Baltimore, in giving an account of their yearly meeting last 
month, says: “ The accommodation of out-of-town Friends was 
arranged on a new plan. The Institute Building, which has 
been used for dinners and teas and for committee and rest 
rooms, was rented to one of the business colleges rendered 
homeless by the fire, with the understanding that we were to 
have it for yearly meeting week. But the proprietor, having 
purchased two large houses about a square off for the purpose 
of remodeling for a school building, suggested that we use one 
of these, a four-story house in good order, fitted with heating, 
cooking and lighting arrangements. The idea of housing our 
visitors there instead of in boarding houses occurred to the 
committee, but the lack of cots and bedding was an obstacle 
until the plan of hiring those owned by the Park Place Friends 
[Park Avenue and Lawrence Street], and used for a similar 
purpose, was suggested. When they were asked to make the 
arrangement, their response was a very prompt and liberal 
offer to lend what we wanted without any charge, an offer 
which was made in such a very cordial manner that it was a 
pleasure to accept it. Over forty Friends were accommodated 


in the house, a Baltimore member being there as housekeeper, 
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and everyone went there for dinner and tea. The result was so 
satisfying that the Institute may be fitted up next year to re- 
peat the experience.” 


The spring term of Woodbrooke Settlement, near Birming- 
ham, England, will commence on Sixth-day, First month 13th, 
1905, and will end on Fourth month 7th. 


PROGRAM OF LECTURES: 


J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt.: “The Mysties ”: “ Introdue- 
tion to the New Testament ”: Advanced Greek Class. 

Robert S. Franks, M.A., B.Litt.: “Isaiah XL—LXVI.”: “ The 
Book of Revelation”: “The History of Religion” (Compara- 
tive Religion). 

A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B.: “ The Permanent Value of 
the Old Testainent ”: “Antecedents and Rise of Quakerism.” 

Herbert G. Wood, M.A.: “The Early African Church”’: 
Elementary Greek Class. 

George Shann, M.A.: “The Remuneration of the Agents of 
Production, Food, Labor and Capital”: “ Theories of the Moral 
Standard.” 

T. Bryan, M.A.: “ The Republic of Plato”: 
of Citizenship.” 

Short courses of lectures will also be given by W. D. 
McLaren, M.A., on “Christ and the Bible,” and by Annie H. 
Small, superintendent of the Missionary Training Institute of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, on “Aspects of the Life 
of the Modern Missionary.” 

Terms: 25 shillings per week. 

A limited number of scholarships are available for suitable 
candidates at the discretion of the committee. 

It is important that intending students should apply as early 
as possible. 

Inquiries as to fees, scholarships and other matters should be 
addressed to the Warden, William Littleboy, Woodbrooke, Selly 
Oak, near Birmingham, England. 


“The Stoic Idea 


SOME CONFERENCE REPORTS ON HAND. 


Cloth-bound copies of the Toronto Conference have been sent 
to the members of the Central Committee and to all whose 
names appear upon the program, to a number of libraries and 
to some of our English Friends. There are over fifty copies 
not yet distributed, and we should be glad to be informed of 
libraries where they will be appreciated. A few of the 
pamphlet copies are still undisposed of, and will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. Address 
Publication Committee, N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, care of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Cloth-bound copies are for sale at the Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation for $1.00 each, and pamphlet copies for 15 cents each. 


THE GRADED COURSE. 

[The following letter was sent out some time ago by the Con- 
ference Committee on First-day Schools. The complete Out- 
line of the Graded Course is now being sent out, and will be in 
the hands of all officers and teachers by First-day, the 18th. 
The committee hopes to receive at once orders for next year’s 
lesson leaves from all the schools.] 

In accordance with the plans which met with the 
approval of the Central Committee and of the Gen- 
erai Conference at Toronto, the First-day School 
Committee will hereafter, beginning with the first 
of the year 1905, issue lesson leaves and lesson helps, 
designed to make effective the graded or consecutive 
course of study prepared for use in our First-day 
Schools. It is proposed first to forward at once to ail 
schools a complete outline and analysis of the course 
as it has been arranged, in sufficient quantities that 
each teacher may have a copy. The immediate, care- 
ful consideration of this outline is urged, and it will 
be apparent that it is intended to have, not merely a 
temporary value, but a permanent service. As it will 
be impractical to issue at once the customary series 
of lesson leaves for all the proposed grades, the First- 
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day school committee will, with next year, begin the 
issue of three series of leaves. 

(1) A study of the History of the Hebrews and 
Jews as found in the Old and New Testaments—a 
two years’ course, designed for classes of twelve and 
thirteen years of age. 

(2) Moral and Ethical Lessons based on (a) The 
Prophets and their message, and (b) the Gospel Mes- 
sage—a two years’ course designed especially for 
classes of sixteen and seventeen years of age. 

(3) Lessons on the History of Friends—especially 
the evolution of their Testimonies—a course for 
Adult classes, a continuation of the series of lessons 
on the History of Christianity now being issued. 

The chief purpose of this present letter is to an- 
nounce that with the beginning of these new series 
it seems desirable and necessary to prepare a com- 
plete new mailing list, consequently all orders for les- 
son leaves now on file will be considered as expiring 
with the last quarter of 1904. Schools are therefore 
urged to carefully consider the number that will be 
required of each series, as indicated above, in order 
that on the one hand there may be a sufficient quan- 
tity, and on the other that there may be no waste on 
account of over supply, and to forward their orders 
to Eliza H. Worrell, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., so that they may be received not 
later than the 25th of Eleventh month, 1904. It 
must be appreciated that hereafter a series of lesson 
leaves, instead of being ephemeral in character, to be 
used once and cast aside, assumes rather the nature 
of a text book to be used possibly for several years, 
if there be successive classes requiring work in the 
grade for which they are intended. 

Primary lessons adapted to this work will be found 
as heretofore in the “ Seattered Seeds,” and the 
“Bible Hero Studies” issued this past year should 
be retained for the use of older classes in the primary 
grades. 

Please bear in mind that beginning with the first 
quarter of 1905, lesson leaves will be supplied only 
upon the requests freshly received at this time, and 
that schools which may not be in session at this sea- 
son of the year should promptly report their needs 
as stated above in order that they may have their sup- 
ply when required. 








Hersert P. Worrn, 


Chairman of Committee on First-day Schools. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
To the Editors of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends: May I make a suggestion for a few Christmas 
books, chiefly for those who may not know of the many good 
books now in the market. For children I wish to recommend 
“Ts There a Santa Claus ?” by Jacob Riis. Of course, Friends’ 
children have been taught that the story of Santa Claus was a 
sort of fairy tale, and that it really meant the spirit of love, 
which expressed itself in loving and giving; that any one hav- 
ing that spirit could play Santa Claus. So we were not de 
ceived, and yet enjoyed the funny story of “the night before 
Christmas.” 

This little book is charming, and children, old and young, 
will enjoy it. It should be read in the family circle, as many 
other generally interesting books should. If we want our chil- 








dren to care for good reading this practice should be kept up. 
Teachers say they can always pick out the children whose par- 


. ents have read to and with them. 


Our own children, now growing grey, often refer with pleas- 
ure to the stories and poems and books read together when 
they were young children at home, when “ The Young Folks ” 
and “ The Children’s Hour” and “ The Children’s Friend ” were 
their prized magazine, the older ones remembering with pleas- 
ure many articles in “The Atlantic Monthly,” read by or to 
father and mother. Those were precious evenings spent around 
the lamp before the open fire. The effect is to be seen in their 
own families now established in their own homes much on the 
same plan. 

Another book that is most wonderful and instructive is Helen 
Kellar’s little book entitled, “Optimism.” Surely if she can be 
optimistic and hold faith and trust as a sure possession, we 
who have all our physical senses ought to feel rebuked for ever 
feeling distrustful. Her “Life” is a most interesting book 
also. 

“The Simple Life” and other books of Charles Wagner are 
so well known that it is hardly necessary to speak of them. 
Yet if any have not read the first, especially, they should not 
fail to secure one copy at least, and as many more as they may 
wish for gifts. It is published in cheap form, yet in good type 
and well bound. 1 really would like to buy a large number 
of “Optimism ” and “Simple Life” to circulate freely. They 
make a library in themselves, and will doubtless influence many 
lives for good for the future. 

In poetry Mary Burt’s “Poems That Every Child Should 
Know ” contain old and prized verses that we and our children 
knew and loved, as well as some later ones of value. 

Of course, there are fine selections by other compilers, but 
the old simple ones are not so fully included, I think. 

Being a teacher she has had long experience, and has learned 
what poems have been of most beneficial influence upon chil- 
dren. This is a small list, it is true, but others may add to 
this. 

I was very glad to see Walter Pater’s “ Marius, the Epi- 
curean” so carefully reviewed. I know one person who says 
when she feels the strenuous atmosphere of to-day about her 
too intensely, she takes up that book, and is carried into a 
world of deep reflection and serenity which calms her spirit, 
and restores her to a sense of the serene and quiet spirit of 
the early Christians. The style itself is restful, though totally 
unlike most of our modern philosophical books. 

Those who care for that sort of literature will find Walter 
Pater’s “ Child in the House ” one of the sweetest books. I use 
the adjective, as it appeals to me. It is not a child’s book at 
all, but the child who grew up in his own heart, with the quaint 
influences about him. David Swing said that he considered 
“literature the highest of all the arts.” Neither music, paint- 
ing or sculpture appeals to me as a gem of literature does, and 
I consider this small book of Pater’s a real precious gem. 

I would be glad to hear other suggestions from those more 
widely read and familiar with literature in general. One’s life 
is so full of work and care in these days one needs to spend 
one’s reading time upon the best literature attainable. 

The Craftsman for November has a most interesting and 
valuable address by Charles Wagner upon his books, and how 
he came to write them, too valuable to miss. 

His mission to this country should bear much fruit, and I 
believe it will. He is one of the leaders of this period, and 
there are so few and so needed. 

There is a comfort in the thought, however, that so many 
people recognize a true leader, though they may not be. qualified 
for leadership themselves. 

With sincere interest in your efforts to furnish the best in 
your paper—our paper—and with good wishes for you and your 
readers for the coming year, I remain most cordially your 
friend, mB. AF 

Glencoe, Ill., Twelfth month 10th, 1904. 


AS TO THEOLOGY. 
Editors of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Dear Friends: In looking over the paper of this date I see 
an article by O. Edward Janney, entitled, “ Where We Stand 
as to Theology,” which I was surprised to see you had pub- 
lished. 

The clause ending, “ theological garret "—[issue of Twelfth 
month 10th, page 789}—is the part I call your attention to, 
which to me is wild and erratic, a doctrine unsound, if you 
please, and should not, in my opinion, be found in our Friends’ 
paper, because it is un-Friendly and can do no possible good; on 
the other hand, may do much harm. 
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If he or any other Friend holds such views I shall not inter- 
fere, but I do take exception when they are published in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER or otherwise publicly promulgated. 

I have always been an interested reader of the paper, and 
have taken many opportunities to increase its circulation, but 
with such articles as I have above referred to J cannot unite, 
and was impressed that I should give expression to this effect. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Saran B. FLITcRArt. 

Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 10th, 1904. 


SOMETHING TO DO IN PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Can you not help me to give some comforts to some families 
I have known for a year who are very destitute at this time? 
Shall I tell you of them? First, two single women, past middle 
life, one an invalid. They have a very hard time, never have 
enough to be comfortable. .Another, a daughter, not very 
strong, has an invalid mother and insane sister. She is the 
sole support. They are nice people, who make such a brave 
attempt to keep a clean, decent home. Another widow with 
three children, who has nothing but what she earns, only when 
the boy of fourteen can get jobs. Another mother and daugh- 
ter; neither well. Mother can just hobble around the room. I 
could go on and multiply cases. If the members of country 
Young Friends’ Associations and First-day Schools would give 
five cents’ worth each in things from the farms, we could render 
substantial aid, and no one feel heavily taxed. Contributions 
can be sent to the Guild at any time, as the matron, Elizabeth 
Baring, is always there when I am not. There is never a day 
but some cases of suffering come to my ears. Of course, many 
are not worthy to be helped, and it requires much thoughtful, 
painstaking care to weed out. When I am in doubt I call in 
help, and try to be very careful. I know that we all have a 
great many demands made upon us at all times, and most es- 
pecially at this time, but let us all give our mites and reap the 
reward that comes from feeling that we have done what we 
could. With very grateful thanks for all past co-operation, 


EmILy WILsBvR, Superintendent. 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Phila., 


Twelfth month llth, 1904. 


HOW TO MAKE MOST EFFECTIVE OUR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 

I received recently from Anna M. Jackson, of New York, a 
letter addressed to her in 1896 by the undersigned, while I was 
engaged in work among the colored people of the South at 
Schofield School, accompanied by a request “that the portions 
possessing public interest be sent to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
for publication. 

During 1896, and for some time previously, we had been re- 
ceiving so many inquiries respecting colored men who were col- 
lecting funds in the North, ostensibly for schools in the South, 
and our investigations so uniformly proved these collectors to 
be either unworthy of confidence or downright frauds that I 
felt moved to sound the following warning, now condensed into 
a single paragraph, against the giving of money for the pur- 
poses indicated through any except the responsible channels 
provided by the meetings: 

“We deplore the ease with which money is obtained in the 
North by colored men, armed only, in many cases, with letters 
of introduction from interested Southern white men, for schools 
which do not exist or which are unworthy of support. Al- 
though apparently strongly endorsed we have generally found 
upon investigation that these collectors were irresponsible. In 
none of the cases referred to us has the money been properly 
used.” 

The education of the colored people of the South is now a 
well-established, organized charity. It is perhaps in greater 
need of financial assistance than the majority of similar or- 
ganizations at our doors, yet the risk of careless giving to the 
cause is quite as great. “To give alms is easy; to give so as 
to produce manhood is difficult,” says the Outlook in a late ar- 
ticle on “ Helping the Negro to Help Himself.” In an editorial 
on “ Unwise Charity,” the Philadelphia Ledger stated not long 
ago that “it is easy for some people to make a gift of money, 
but it is likely, unless the money be given into wise and experi- 
enced hands, that it may fail of its object.” 

These remarks are in direct line with our experience. The 
society has under its especial care two ideal institutions for 
assisting the colored people to greater usefulness, both directed 
by experienced heads and limited only in the extent of their 
work by the small means at their command. As I have more 
than once said, in the years gone by through these columns, 
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the only open door for the black man of the South to full citi- 
zenship and manhood is through the trades. Manifestly, there- 
fore, the most effective way to help him is to run the estab- 
lished plants for industrial training to their full capacity. [ 
would urge now, as I did eight years ago, the wisdom and 
necessity of concentrated effort. -Ropert BEeNson. 


“FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY.” 

The article, Eleventh month 6th, in the INTELLIGENCER, under 
the above heading, dees not explain the matter as fully as I 
think it should. The question is, “What does a free ‘gospel 
ministry signify ?”’ Does it mean that we must adhere to the 
old sayings and doings as recorded in our Bible and New Testa- 
ment, or are we at liberty to speak the truth, or that which 
each individual mind conceives to be the truth? In my view, 
“free gospel ministry ” should not be confined to that which 
has been considered gospel, but to that which appeals to rea- 
son, our conscience and the inner light of the individual of the 
present era. We want a “free gospel ministry ” that will sat- 
isfy present conditions. 

I understand Friends have always borne testimony against 
a hireling ministry, and I see no reason to withdraw that tes- 
timony, but we should have liberty of thought to work out 
advanced ideas and methods that have come to us through edu- 
cation and enlightened reason. Friends have progressed far 
beyond the original ideas of the founders of our society, and, 
in many instances, our book of discipline has been amended to 
meet present conditions; facts have been established, and the 
truth has reached a higher plane through the knowledge we 
have gained by experience and freedom of thought. Friends in 
the past were not confined to the letter. When I was a boy 
Sunday Schools teaching the “letter” were unknown. We 
were taught to think for ourselves and listen to the “still 
small voice” within, that taught as never man taught; so our 
minds were free, not clogged by any theological ideas imposed 
upon the world by priestcraft, and to-day we cannot shut our 
eyes to the light of science that is being shed abroad in the 
world, as by it the inner light is more fully developed. We 
discard none of our principles, we only rise to higher develop- 
ment, and to “go ahead with our activities,” we must accord 
liberty of thought, which is the mainspring to activities in all 
the walks of life. Of course, we do not want any “hireling” 
to expound the so-called scriptures. We have sufficient intelli- 
gence to examine them for ourselves when we arrive at the age 
of maturity, and decide between truth and error, as they may 
appear to the reasoning mind; when we come to study real 
facts in the laws of nature, the hireling might be necessary to 
explain those laws by which we are governed, as we know we 
are endowed naturally with minds capable of fathoming and 
understanding them. We want to be taught how to live health- 
ful lives, rear healthy offspring, build homes to protect us in 
storms, and avoid pestilence, and live beyond want, and to be 
guided in the paths of peace, virtue and pleasure, in this world 
right here. 

If we pay hirelings, let us pay for the useful in this world 
and have no fears of the future. We want more truth, more 
light, more consideration bestowed upon us right here by our 
teachers, and not so much of what occurred amongst the an- 
cients some thousands of years ago. 

If all our ministers and hirelings would devote their talents 
to the wants and necessities of this life, great good would un- 
doubtedly follow. We have too much stress laid upon beliefs 
and faith in them, that neither appeal to conscience nor reason. 

We all know that every advance the light of science and free 
thought have made has been challenged by the Church from the 
days of Constantine to the present, and the same dispositions 
adhere to most of our religions to-day, and such is the “ gospel 
ministry,” and yet science has steadily pursued its way, and 
its ways are those of pleasantness and all its paths are peace. 

Baltimore. E. L. 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


HELD AT PENDLETON, IND. 


Our quarterly meeting is held here once a year. 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held at 
8 a.m., Seventh-day, Twelfth month 3d, with the 


usual number in attendance. Elwood Trueblood and 

wife, of Blue River Meeting, Southern Indiana, and 

Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, Ind., were present. 
At 10 a.m. quarterly meeting convened, with a 
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good attendance. Besides the visiting Friends men- 
tioned, Sydney Furnas was present. At the noon 
hour a recess was given to partake of a lunch in the 
basement. At 1 o’clock Friends again assembled for 
the business of the quarterly meeting. In addition to 
our general business, information was given of 
Friends’ Boarding Home, which is being built at 
Waynesville, Ohio. The building is enclosed, and 
it is thought will be completed by spring, if possible. 
At the close of the quarterly meeting the First-day 
School Association was held. Reports from our dif 
ferent schools were read. At the close of business 
literary exercises, consisting of essays and declama- 
tions by the classes of our First-day School were ren- 
dered, and well appreciated by all. 

First-day morning, at 9.30, our First-day School 
convened, and most of our friends in attendance at 
the quarterly meeting were present, giving us en- 
couragement by their presence and counsel. At 11 
o’clock the meeting for worship gathered. Our meet- 
ing house was mostly occupied. 

After a bountiful repast, at 2 
again for worship. 

At all the meetings much good counsel was given 
by our visiting Friends and others, which was grate- 
fully received by the large audience that gathered at 
every meeting. We appreciate these annual gath- 
erings, as our members from our six monthly meet- 
ings mingle with us in our meetings and our homes, 
renewing the strong friendship and love that so con- 
spicuously bind Friends together and make us a 
united band. 

Among those that appreciate it are our dear young 
people, who take such an active part in our First-day 
School and meetings, in the lunch room, in the social 
circle, and in our homes, occupying their various 
fields of usefulness so nobly and so efficiently. Thus 
has closed in the outward (but not spiritually) what 
is thought by many to have been the grandest quar- 
terly meeting ever held here, or in our memory, for 
the receptive spirits have garnered, we trust and 
hope, life that will take root, that will germinate and 
bring forth grand results. 


o'clock, we met 


Joun L. THomas. 
Pendleton, Ind. 


SOME SCATTERED MEMBERS. 


A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Before leaving New York, in Ninth month, to 
make our home in this beautiful city, I made a great 
deal of inquiry to know whether any Friends lived 
here. I could not learn of any. Soon after getting 
here I heard of one who belongs to the Twelfth 
Street Meeting of Philadelphia, and that she was a 
regular attendant of the Presbyterian church. I 
went there early, one Sabbath morning, and asked 
the pastor if any Friend attended the church. 
““ Yes,” he replied, “ there is one lady, and she is the 
‘salt of the earth.’’’ He had me seated by her, and 
on being introduced she grected me cordially, and 
soon asked me which meeting I belonged to. I told 
her, and added, “ Thee belongs to the Orthodox 
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side.” She said, “ Yes, but it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference.” She spoke of its being pleasant to hear the 
“thee,” as she so seldom heard it since her husband’; 
death, several years ago. She came to see me in a 
few days, and I feel that I have a Friend to rely 
upon. One day I went to the door and found a man 
asking for “ scissors and knives to grind.” I saw he 
was of a different grade from most “ scissors grind- 
ers’ and entered into conversation with him. He 
told me his name and that he was from Ohio, and in 
talking about churches mentioned that his mother 
was a Friend. I said, “ And I am a Friend,” where- 
upon his face lighted with such a pleased smile, he 
straightened his tall form, and with a gentle dignity 
he extended his hand, and said, “1 am so glad to 
meet thee; I love the old-time Friends, but I resigned 
my right of membership several years ago, in Pasa- 
dena, because they turned to church ways and paid 
their minister, and people could not sit where they 
pleased because ‘ pews’ were taken by certain ones. 
I believe in the ‘ free gospel ministry.’ ” I told him 
of the new Friends’ meeting that has been established 
in Pasadena, and he was glad to hear of it. He said 
it might seem strange to me that he should be in such 
a business, but he said he had been well off and then 
lost his wife and his money and had become a wan- 
derer. His children want nim with them, but he pre- 
fers to be free and live in any city he fancies. Now 
he has a little cottage here surrounded with flowers, 
and does his own cooking and work. He is past the 
‘ three-score-and-ten ” age. He knows the Friend 
I met in church, but has not told her he is a Friend. 
He is a very sensitive man. 


One day my husband went to Baptist church, and 
while conversing with an old man he told him I was 


a Friend. The old man said he had once been a 
Friend, and he’ must come right away and call on me. 
He was here in less than two hours, and with tears in 
his eyes he held my hand and told me how very glad 
he was to greet me. He was a birth-right member of 
our side in Massachusetts, but “ married out” and 
was disowned, so he went with his wife among the 
Baptists. He was glad to learn that people are not 
disowned for marrying out now. He said he had 
never lost his love for the principles of Friends, and 
that all through his life (he is now past seventy-eight) 
he had remembered hearing the queries read in meet- 
ing when he was a lad, especially the one reeommend- 
ing the frequent reading of the Scriptures in the fam- 
ily. Said he, “ Oh, what comfort I have found in 
reading the Scriptures in the family.” He feels sure 
that I cannot find any more Friends or Friendly peo- 
ple among the residents here. 

Many times, on learning that I am a Friend, peo- 
ple have made remarks showing the great respect they 
have for our Society, and their faith in the integritv 
and uprightness of our people. 

So I have felt more than ever what a privilege it is 
to be a birth-right member, especially, and I also feel 
it is very necessary for us to realize the responsibility 
it is to be a good member and keep up the reputation 
we have as a Society. One needs to keep close in the 
shadow of the Heavenly Father’s love and lead a cir- 
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cumspect life in every way. The Presbyterian pas- 
tor feels quite honored to have in his congregation 
the only two women Friends in the city. Although 
we do not wish to resign our birth-rights and become 
full members, he is quite willing to recognize us as 
congregational members. 

I feel it right to have a “ church home,” so I shall 
attend there, with my husband, who was brought up 
a Presbyterian. 

If any Friends come to this delightful place, to see 
its many attractions, I will be glad to weleome them 
to our cottage, at 1710 Bath Street, or to answer any 
inquiries by mail. Saran M. Brro. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ENGLISH PEACE SOCIETY TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 
[From the Herald of Peace (London).} 
Advantage has been taken of Dr. Darby's visit to 
the United States to present to the President on be- 
half of the Committee of the Peace Society a Mem- 
orial in favor of an Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty, together with a special copy of the newly- 
issued and enlarged “ International Tribunals,” which 
was handsomely bound in red morocco and adorned 
with an illuminated address. 
The Memorial, which was also beautifully illumi- 
nated and covered in white silk, was as follows: 
To the Honorasie Turopore Roosrvett, PresipENt 
OF THE ReEpvusLic oF 
AMERICA. 


tne Untrep States OF 


Honorep Sir: 


Your Memorialists, the Executive Committee of 
the Peace Society, 47, New Broad Street, London, 
E.C., which is the oldest existing organization for the 
promotion of Peace and Arbitration, for which it has 
labored nearly a century, desire respectfully to ask 
your special co-operation, as Head of the American 
people. 

They are glad to perceive that for some years there 
has been a great and growing feeling of friendliness 
and goodwill between the people of the United States 
and of Great Britain; and they believe this to be a 
genuine expression of a deep-rooted desire for per- 
petual amity between the two nations. 

A similar feeling, as you are aware, has manifested 
itself between the European peoples, among whom 
there now exists a strong public opinion in favor of 
the further development of the work done by The 
Hague Peace Conference, in which your Government 
took such a prominent and useful part, by the more 
general establishment of Permanent Arbitration as a 
rational substitute for the bloody arbitrament of war. 

As the result of this growth of public opinion and 
also through the initiative of prominent rulers, 
treaties and agreements have been formed to give ex- 
pression to this desire. 

The movement in Europe has been partly the out- 
come and partly the concurrent development of that 
which began some years ago between the United 
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States and Great Britain; and, though the final result 
has in this instance lagged somewhat behind, a vigor- 
ous agitation still continues in favor of a treaty for 
the settlement of all differences between the two 
countries. 

Instances of the beneficial influence of agreements 
between them have already occurred which show 
what must be anticipated from the completion and 
ratification of a treaty to that end. The advantages 
are so manifest that we need not presume to remind 
you of them; but, feeling that the exercise of your 
unparalleled influence as Head of the State would 
contribute very substantially to its speedy attain- 
ment, we most earnestly solicit your personal sympa- 
thy, and your co-operation in the achievement of such 
a grand and desirable result. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive, 

Rosr. Spence Warson, President. 

Cuartes C. Mortanp, Chairman of Committee. 

Watrer Haze tt, Treasurer. 

W. Evans Darsy, Secretary. 


PHIA. 

REPORT OF QUARTERLY MEETING’S COMMITTEE. 

Four conferences have been held under the care of this com- 
mittee. 

Two each on the subjects of temperance and improper publi- 
cations. 

Of those on temperance one was held in the hall at King of 
Prussia, to which the laboring class in that locality was espe- 
cially invited; the second at Wayne, Pa., in connection with the 
W. C. T. U., Jesse H. Holmes being the speaker. Much satis- 
faction was expressed. 

Both of those on improper publications were held in the Val- 
ley Meeting House. At the first, owing to illness, the speaker 
was unable to be present or to send word in time; the young 
Friend who had made the arrangements read Isaae H. Hill- 
born’s address on the “ Views and Testimonies of Friends,” and 
it proved to be a very satisfactory occasion. At the second 
Francis H. Green, of West Chester, gave an instructive address. 

Arrangements were made by which Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
of Baltimore, gave a purity talk to the older boys at our Cen- 
tral School in Third month last. He feels that judicious talks 
on this subject to young people would prove of inestimable 
value; we therefore recommend to teachers and committees 
having charge of schools, that the subject of social purity re- 
ceive some attention. Pamphlets on this subject have been 
distributed, some in the West, and others among the students 
of the Medico-Chi and Hahnemann Colleges. Three copies of 
one book and two of another on this subject have been placed 
with the secretary of the University of Pennsylvania Y. M. 
C. A., to be loaned to undergraduates. He reports the books 
are being used, and expresses his appreciation of our efforts in 
this direction. 

Twelve copies of the Philanthropist are secured for the use 
of the committee. 

We entered our protest against Reed Smoot’s right to a 
seat in the Senate of the United States. 

We also wrote to our Senators at Washington, D. C., urging 
the passage of the “ Hepburn Bill.” 

The work at “ Friends’ Neighborhood Guild” continues to 
grow. 

The various departments heretofore reported, First-day and 
Sewing Schools, Kindergarten, Manual Training and Savings 
Fund Departments, and all the evening classes, are still active- 
ly at work. 

The First-day School and Evening Classes are limited only 
by the number of Friends willing to give of their time and 
talents. 

We have received contributions of 150 books. These we loan 
as a circulating library, which is being used by many in the 
neighborhood. Many boxes of pamphlets, magazines and pic- 
tures have been received, and over 10,000 distributed. 
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While the increasing use of the Savings Fund Department 
encourages us, it must not be lost sight of that many of the 
houses in that locality shelter from two to five families, some 
of whom take boarders or lodgers. In many of these so-called 
homes there is nothing bright or pleasant, so the magazines 
and pictures sent to us by those who no longer need them are 
eagerly accepted and used. 

Many visits have been made in these dark squalid places, 
carrying helpful, tactful suggestions, encouragement and com- 
fort, among the sick, whether of mind or body. 

Many articles of partly-worn clothing have been judiciously 
distributed. Employment for several persons has been secured. 

A hammock given to us has brought untold comfort to one 
poor sick woman, longing for a breath of fresh air, as it enabled 
her to be out in the court in front of her home. 

We have also received a box of soap. 

The Mothers’ Meetings have grown, both in numbers and in- 
terest, the average attendance being forty. Even when our 
faithful superintendent was away on a much-needed vacation, 
they came every Sixth-day evening, when the * Flower Mis- 
sion” folk were there with their labor of love. (This is con- 
ducted by the yearly meeting’s Philanthropic Committee.) 
Lectures upon all subjects pertaining to the care of the body 
and of the home have been delivered gratuitously by physi- 
cians, as well as talks on various subjects, and some entertain- 
ments have been freely furnished by Friends and others. 

We have a dressmaking class for them on Fourth-day after- 
noons, taught by a Friend (who has volunteered her services). 
There are seven eagerly accepting this instruction, and more 
ready for the opportunity as soon as they can save the money 
necessary to purchase the calico for a dress. 

The “ Little Women’s Meeting” is another new feature. Six- 
teen girls come after school on Second-days to learn to darn, 
mend and to make buttonholes. They also make scrapbooks 
and leaflets for the sick children in the hospitals and elsewhere. 

We have opened a branch of the “ Fuel Savings Society,” 
$150 having been deposited by these poor people in sums vary- 
ing from ten to twenty-five cents each week, which gives them 
the double advantage of securing coal during the winter at one 
dollar less than regular retail price after having paid for it, 
or father saved for it, in small amounts during the warm sea- 
son Of the year. 

The most painful thing we have to do is to turn so many 
children away, for our work has so enlarged that we are much 
cramped for room in many of the departments. 

Our superintendent has written from time to time, both to 
the INTELLIGENCER and Public Ledger, of our needs, and one 
party sent $50, and afterward $100 (both anonymously, to be 
acknowledged through the Ledger) as a nucleus of a building 
Fund. Later a Friend in Chicago, and another in Coatesville, 
each sent $1 to be added to this fund. She has also received 
several contributions to the general expenses. 

In connection with the flowers there have been sent jellies, 
preserves, fruits, etc., which have been used among the sick. 

We ask the quarterly meeting for as liberal an appropriation 
as it sees its way clear to make. In addition to the sum 
granted by the meeting, we collect each year from Friends and 
others the balance necessary to carry on this work, which last 
year amounted to $1,250.21. This involves much time and 
labor, independegt of the work for which we are appointed, and 
we are hoping ~ time will come when we will have sufficient 
endowment to enable us to give all our time and thought to the 
questions of helpfulness and upiift. By the distribution of the 
residuary of two estates we have been awarded $1,500, which 
we had hoped to have invested as the beginning of our endow- 
ment fund, but we have been obliged to use a portion of it for 
current expenses. 

Recognizing that alone our efforts would accomplish little, 
we desire to express our thankfulness to all who are assisting 
us, whether by material contributions or by the giving of self; 
especially to our superintendent, Emily Wilbur, who spends her 
whole time in giving physical comfort and spiritual uplift to 
all in the neighborhood, who come in contact with the “ Guild.” 

Could we but awake a willingness on the part of each one 
to see for himself the condition under which our future law- 
makers, as well as our future home-makers, are being trained, 
we feel sure there would be no further need for us to appal 
for sufficient funds and consecrated workers to assist us. 

The query frequently arises: Could so much wretchedness 
and ignorance abound if we “loved our neighbors as our- 
selves ” ? 

On behalf of the committee, 
Anna K. Way, 
ANNA N. LUKENS, 


Clerks. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the morning of Fifth-day, Twelfth month 8th, Dean Bond 
addressed the students in Parrish Hall, her subject being, 
“Summer Days in England, Swarthmore Hall.” 

On Sixth-day morning, before a number of the students, Dr. 
Appleton read selections from Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.” 

The third one of the Swarthmore College lecture series took 
place on the evening of Sixth-day. A good audience was pres- 
ent to enjoy hearing F. Hopkinson Smith read selections from 
his own writings. 

The semi-final debate of the Intercollegiate Debating League 
of Pennsylvania between Swarthmore and Franklin and Mar- 
shall was held on the evening of the 9th inst., at Lancaster. 
Swarthmore won with the negative side of the question: “ Re- 
solved, That the railroads of the United States should be 
owned and operated by the Government.” 

The Young Friends’ Association was represented by Dr. 
Holmes, Caroline Lukens and Ralph Jackson at the conference 
of Young Friends’ Associations held in Trenton on Seventh-day, 
the 10th. 

The Class of 1907 reteived the Class of 1908 in the college 
parlors on Seventh-day evening. 

Dr. Holmes led the college Bible class on First-day morning. 
The discussion on college spirit was continued from last week. 

At First-day meeting, after the students’ texts, Dean Bond 
read a paper, her subject being, “A Christmas Thought.” 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HorsuaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
regular monthly meeting on First-day afternoon, Eleventh 
month 27th, at 3 o’clock. The meeting was opened by a Bible 
reading by Ella Parks. The portion of the Discipline relating 
to Arbitration was read by Anna Moore. Florence Williams 
recited a beautiful poem entitled, “The Enchanted Harp.” 
Charles Paxson read “ His Gift.” 

Elizabeth Lloyd gave an address, in which she enlarged on 
three of the queries. First, “Do. you maintain a faithful tes- 
timony against all forms of lotteries and gambling?” She 
said that it was the custom of very many neighborhoods to 
play games for prizes and to encourage in various ways the 
gambling spirit. She thought Friends should set the example 
of refusing to join in such games, for there is no doubt that 
the playing for prizes is demoralizing. 

Secondly, she dwelt on the query, “ Are Friends careful to 
live within the bounds of their circumstances ?” She said we 
should ask ourselves whether we can afford to use as much as 
we do for our own enjoyment and comfort, and whether we do 
not owe more than we give to philanthropic work. We should 
be careful how we invest our savings, endeavoring to encour- 
age those corporations which we know to be trustworthy rather 
than to try to get a great interest for our money. 

Another query which is closely allied to the last is: “Do you 
take care of such members as need aid and assist them in busi- 
ness if they are capable of it ?” She did not think this should 
apply only to the members of our own society, but we should 
be willing to lend a helping hand to those willing to help 
themselves. Indiscriminate giving is not a good thing, and she 
advised all meetings if possible to send delegates to attend the 
class on philanthropy which meets in Philadelphia every 
Seventh-day afternoon. 

In the discussion which followed many views of playing 
games for prizes were given. Some of the younger members 
contended that it depended very much on the spirit in which it 
was done, but others thought that the pleasure of the game it- 
self should be enough without working for a prize. 

James Q. Atkinson spoke of the efforts the government was 
making to suppress all gambling. 

Elizabeth Lloyd said that the boys in the street were often 
arrested for doing what educated and refined people were doing 
in their parlors, simply because the gambling of the former was 
done in public while that of the latter was done in private. 

Edith Hallowell recited Van Dyke’s “The First Christmas 
Tree.” The association adjourned until Twelfth month 18th, 
instead of the last First-day in the month, which is Christmas 
day. 


Oxrorp, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held its regu- 
lar fortnightly meeting at the home of Harry C. Thomas, 


on Penn Avenue. The attendance was much larger than 
usual, the rooms being crowded, and all present mani- 
fested much interest in the exercises and entered into the 





